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lished by that body, is ushered into the world after long expectation 
and much comment, is not unworthy of its sponsor. 

In taking up the historiography and the historical literature of the 
German people from the sixteenth century on, it serves as a continua- 
tion, although in different form, of the historical bibliographies of Wat- 
tenbach and Lorenz, which cover respectively the periods from the 
earliest times down to the middle of the thirteenth century, and from 
then to the end of the fifteenth century. The work in hand deals with 
a much more difficult theme than that essayed by the last named writers. 
The actual mass and range of modern historical writing is far greater, 
its character and the elements and forces at work in its development are 
far more diversified, while as yet scholars have directed relatively much 
less critical and editorial labor to this field. 

Wegele makes five periods in his work, of which the last deals with 
the present century and the founding of German historical science. 
That this most important and interesting period occupies less than a 
tenth of the whole book need not be too sharply criticised, when we 
recall the practical purpose of the book and the difficulty under which 
a contemporary labors in dealing with the literary products of his own 
time. 

For the American readers this may be regretted, but the student of 
German history will find it appropriate. The work appears well done 
in the main, and it has met with a favorable reception from the profes- 
sion at home. What in such a work specially merits our notice, is the 
existence in Germany of a living conception of the national history as 
a distinct whole, and of historical writing and historical science as a 
definite department of human knowledge, which could call for three 
such comprehensive and exhaustive bibliographical works as these of 
Wattenbach, Lorenz, and Wegele. 

G. H. B. 



Das Englische Parlament in tausendjahrigen Wandelungen vom 
9. bis zum Ende des 19. Jahrhundert. Von Rudolf Gneist. Ber- 
lin, Allgemeiner Verein fur Deutsche Literatur, 1886. — 8vo, 407 pp. 

Seldom does it happen that a foreigner is able, in his treatment of the 
law of a country, to get behind those peculiarities which first strike the 
eye, and reach those principles which are of the greatest importance. 
Professor Gneist of Berlin is, however, a remarkable exception to this 
rule. When quite a young man, his attention was called to the stability 
of the English government as compared with the frequent constitutional 
changes on the continent. That he might find the cause he determined 
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to make an exhaustive study of the English law. The results of his early 
investigations were published in 1 85 7 in a small volume entitled Geschichte 
und Gestalt der Aemter in England. This work was elaborated, after 
running through several editions, into the work published in two volumes 
in 1883-84 entitled Das Englische Verwaltungsrecht der Gegenwart. 
In the meantime, Professor Gneist had published (in 1871) perhaps the 
most celebrated of all his works, Self- Government, Communal- Verfassung, 
und Verwaltungsgerichte in England, and in 1882 his Englische Verfas- 
sungsgeschkhte. This last work was based on the results obtained 
from his former investigations, and in it the endeavor was made to give 
a complete constitutional history of England, special attention being 
paid to the self-government system of administration which is so char- 
acteristic of that country. As the object of Professor Gneist's studies 
was to explain the stable character of the English parliamentary govern- 
ment, all that remained to be done was to describe the constitution of 
the English Parliament, and note the changes which years of develop- 
ment had introduced. This is the purpose of the book now before us. 
Das Englische Parlament consists of nine essays on the English Parlia- 
ment at different stages of its development. The descriptions therein 
given might, as the author says, be descriptions of the parliaments of 
different nations; and yet if the social conditions and administrative 
law of the English people are considered, it will be seen that there is a 
ruling principle running through the entire history. The Parliament 
has been the representative of the state over against the conflicting ele- 
ments of society. It had, as Professor Gneist puts it, a consciousness 
of the needs of society as an entirety, and was not simply a representa- 
tion of the different social elements. This is seen from the parties 
formed in the Parliament. These have been two, — the conservative 
and the liberal, — both representing equally society as an entirety, but 
differing in the philosophical views by which their attitude towards 
specific questions was determined. We find no such social parties as 
are seen on the continent. There the parties do not represent the en- 
tirety of society, but carry into their legislative actions the prejudices of 
the special social classes to which their members belong. This repre- 
sentation of the entire society of England, which is brought out so 
clearly by Professor Gneist, is, in his opinion, due to the fact that from 
the beginning of English history there has never been, until lately, a 
separation of the state and of society. England has never had, until 
lately, a class of professional officials representing the state alone, over 
against which stand individuals thinking simply of their own interests. 
On the contrary, the state has always been served by society. The ser- 
vants of the state have been men chosen from society at large to do 
honorary compulsory service for their country. Society thus harnessed 
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in to do the work of the state has lost, in a measure, its intense egoistic 
feeling, and has been made to feel as well a sense of responsibility as a 
desire to retain its existing rights and obtain new ones. Society, thus 
made to feel its duties, has then been brought into the great representa- 
tive body of the people. Each member of the Parliament has felt 
that he represents not alone the social class to which he belongs, but 
also society at large. Parliament has been an assembly really represent- 
ing the communitas of the nation. 

But of late, all this has been changed. Too much attention has been 
given to rights ; too little weight has been laid upon duties and respon- 
sibilities. The result is that the old self-government system has been 
abandoned. This has been especially true since 1834, when the pres- 
ent system of local government by boards was adopted. These attend 
to none of the routine duties of administration, but simply deliberate. 
All the real work is done by salaried officials, who are controlled by the 
Local Government Board at London, an organ of the state. Society thus 
loses its sense of responsibility, and the result in the Parliament is seen 
in the formation of small social parties, — like the Irish party, — whose 
aim is to get all the rights they can, while they seem to forget they owe 
any duties. The only means of preventing this degeneration of the 
Parliament from a representation of the communitas of the nation into a 
body of representatives of the different social interests, is a return to the 
old self-government system of administration. 

Such in a general way is the doctrine taught in Das Englische Parla- 
ment, as, in fact, in all the other works of its author. The style is so 
clear and the book so well written that almost the only criticism that can 
be made is of the author's general theory. To many, this would seem 
somewhat artificial. The distinction between the state and society is 
difficult of comprehension, especially to an American ; for with us there 
is no office-holding class apart from society at large to represent Pro- 
fessor Gneist's state ; and it is very doubtful whether in any country the 
distinction is as clear as our author would make it. Again, the explana- 
tion of the stability of English parliamentary government may be nearer 
at hand. Parliament has, until quite lately, been the representative 
of certain classes only, and the absence of social parties in it may be 
due simply to this fact. The reason why new social parties are now 
springing up may be the widening of the suffrage just as much as 
the decline of local self-government. 

However that may be, the book is very suggestive, and is well worth 
reading, as must be every production from the pen of the great Berlin 
jurist. 

Frank J. Goodnow. 



